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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FIRE-FLY. 

Hat! little meteor of the gloom 
That shrouds the sleeping vale, 
Rejoiced to leave thy half-year tomb 

And mount upon the gale. 


Beside the stil! sequestered stream 
Thou trimm’st thy fitful hght, 

To cheer with evanescent beam, 
The deep’ning shades of night 


Like thee, I love not garish day, 
With all its wanton glee : 

Its reckless din and proud display 
Have but few charms for me. 


But when its robe the twilight flings 
O’er mead and forest height, 

And bird to bird responsive sings 
Swectly their last “ good night :” 


Vh, then my wearied spirit pants, 
Alone, unseen to flee, 

Awhile from man’s unhallowed haunts, 
Star of the groves, to thes 


Then while the eye of memory sleeps 
O’er life’s unnumbered ills, 

As night her noiseless sabbath keeps 
Amid the lonely hills— 


While every star in heaven appears 
More holy than before— 

The vanished light of youth’s bright years 
Gleams o’er my soul ence more. ~ 


Like hope, frail living form of light, 
Thy lamp’s not aye the same ; 

Awhile she cheers the wand’rer’s sight, 
Then hides the transient flame : 


Yet, hope-like, when the gazer’s eye 
Looks through the gloom in vain, 

Une beam of beauty to descry, 
Thou show’st thy torch again 


Thus 1s man’s ever-varying heart, 
By fitful passion made 

The portraiture of all thou art— 
Alternate light and shade! 


REGRETS. 
© that my lot had never been to roam, 
Var from the scenes where nature nurtured me, 
In the deep quiet of my cottage home, 
All deftly shaded by the green wood tree, 
From which the wild bird in his joyance tree, 
Frilled his full carol-note the livelong day, 
Till 1, enchanted by his minstrelsy, 
Tuned my unpractised harp, and lar aw ay 
In the deep glens retired, poured its first virgin lay 


Why did I wander forth? Alas! methought 

The peopled world was like my own sweet vale 

Serene and sunny as that sylvan spot, 

But richer far in glory’s proud entail, 

And beauty’s charms that every heart assa! ; 

And richer far in hope’s ugh promises, 

That youth may list on every passing yale, 

WwW hispering of honours falsely deemed to bless 
Phe votary of fame with years of happiness 


Why did I wander forth? Alas, to find 
That wooing world a wild and troubled sca 
Heaving its living billows to the wind 
Of every passion, dark and restlessly, 
Icame with hght and bounding heart to br 
Mocked by the traitress hope—I came to share 
With want and wrong the cup of nusery, 
Embittered by the rich man’s scorn—to bear 
the scoff of vaunting rank, the pangs of deep despair. 


f came to learn with what cold listlessness 

Man can look down upon his fellow’s woes, 
Regardless of the heavings of distress, 

Whuch threaten not to harm his own repos: 

l'o see high friendships, like a frost-nipt rese, 
Wither and die of many a nameless blight, 

Which promised erst in beauty to disclose 

The young heart’s treasures, and love’s quenchiess hg 


Phat lives but in her dreams who kens not man anght 


Tt may be that in my short pilgrimage, 
! have seen nothing but the darker side 


t, 


Of the stern passions which unceasing wage 

Their war on human reason—that the tide 

Of my own feelings has been swayed by pride 

From truth’s broad channel into error’s maze— 

That jaundice-visioned prejudice has eyed 

The varying objects of her searching gaze, 
Through the unsteady light of envy’s gloomy haze. 


1 will believe it so—I will believe 
That man is all he could be, for I ne’er 
Harboured a hate against him, but would weave 
Were mine the power within my humble sphere— 
A garland of all goodly things to cheer 
His path of desolation—I would dry 
On his wan cheek the bitter scalding tear, 
That sorrow wringeth from the sunken eve, 
And point its hopeless glance up to the rambowed sky. 


But *twere a thankless task! for who would bare, 
Of all earth's suffering ones of each degree, 
His bosom’s hidden ills, that he might share 
The solace of mistortune’s sympathy ? 
Who trust his frail bark’s »uidance unto me, 
And by my poor experience think to find 
Life’s haven-home beyond its stormy sea ? 
I may not blame his caution as unkind- 
The blind of head and heart should never lead the blind 


Sweep on, then, tide of years! I will not weep 
Bat smile to see my life-sands numbering fast 
For like a restless spectre-haunted sleep, 
Seems the dim shadow of the vanished past ; 





' 
| While all the future, gloomily o’ercast, 
| Holds not a hope to me—then sweep amain, 
And when I reach life’s silent bourne at last, 
1 will not count that I have lived in vain, 
It my example teach to shun ambition’s chain. AKION. 
ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE INDIAN QUEEN AND HER DAUGIITER, 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IL. 

Own one of those delicious evenings so common in 
the West-India Islands, and so much easier to admire 

| and enjoy than to describe, a beautiful Indian girl 


apparently about sixteen, stood before an open win- 


dow with her eyes fixed on the river Nevva, which 


flowed with many graceful windings tothe bay. The 

queen, her mother, who had for some time been 

watching her with maternal tenderness, drew near, 

, and putting her arm affectionately round her slender 
waist, said, 

* Come, my daughter! gaze not so anxiously upon 

the moonlit waters ; look up, W ith me,to the clear 


and those bright stars that glitter, and then seem 

to hide their brightness, like fire-flies amid t! 
] 

violets, 


sky ; 


dk wy 





How beautiful that white transparent cloud 
They tell us th 
among those brilliant things is found the 
It thought. It 

has often occurred to me, as I reclined on th 
| turf, and watched their shining 


Uson overthe moon's calm face. 


sa 


| paradise. is, indeed, a most lovely 


between the gl 


mlm leaves, it would be glorious to be a bird, a think- 
ng bird, and see those wonders! How sott the spicy 
gales come over us, so full of fragrance that v 
almost look for the crushed flowers. Come »my gent 


child, we'll walk beside the river: perhaps its quir 
flow and rippling music may take that look of car 
and thought from your young and always until now 
bright, happy face. What do you fear, my 
You cannot doubt the trut ' 


Fernando ?” 


daughter 
h and cen tancy of Dor 
* Doubt him, my mother? no; I am sure 
but l—” 


The lovely Indian stoppe: 


truth and goodness ; 
she 


noble mother the cause she had to fear. and still she 


had not told her! 


: °o 
Irving 


principal facts which form the plot of th.« narrative, are f 


s Life of Columbus 


ted at 
thre 


with horror from the love 


her yvoune and mnocent mind revo 
been 
She shrunk 


hesitated 


the thought of having thus sought for by 
king himself. 
of Roldan, the proud licentious rebel who had brought 
nothing but tumult, misery, and discord over their 
She feared his 
} tor herselt—tor the devoted love of 


| same, Whether among the desert’s children or 


once happy plains arts—feared not 


woman ts stil 
| city’s crowded aunts; whether on Affic’s sands o} 
| Lapland’s snows—she feared for her Guevara, and 
though she hesitated, she wished her mother to know 
the perils that she thought surrounded hun 
Anacoana took her hand, and looking earnest}y 
her face, said, 
“Why do you hesitate, my child’? Speak out anc 
| tell me what you fear. 
Higuamoto hid her blushing face upon her mother 
shoulder, and told of Roldan’s lawless love. 
Anacaona threw her arms around her, while tear: 
stood in her eyes, and her cheeks glowed with anger 


* Could 


ny | said sh 
* the base, ungrateful Spaniard. Pll goto him, as soon 
But fear thee 


will soon be with thee; he is only stopping to gather 


he thus imsult wely one ? 


as the sun gives light. not; Guevari 





you me wild flowers tor a bridal wreath or per 
haps he’s seeking some bright pearls to make your 
coronal. Recline upon your hammac, dearest, { 
your ¢ heek is pale, and Pll eo forth to meet Fer 
nando 


‘Lam not weary, mothe 
his 
the Neyva. 

They went together : 


until the 


r, and will along with you 
perhan even now sknuming acros 
nd watched cach httle spec! 
moon was *the noon ot 


a sad heart, the 


informed them it 


mght.’ Then, with aching eyes an 


young Higuanioto consented to return. She threw 
herself upon her hamimac, not to sleep, but weep, an 
think of her Guevara, who had been summoned away 
by the lia glity chiel before li had pres ed his inno 
eent and beautcous bride to lis fond heart 
D Fernando Guevara,the aflianced husband « 
the benutiful prines Higuenioto, was a youn an 
] nt hidaleo of family i] handsome pet 
n and imsimuat manners \ hint many friends 
but his want of principle and hus dissolute lite cause 
theme riuous of them to look « mi with hue 
The noble ( ulbus, UnWilling 1 t the colonist 
} ! imjpured by lis © mple, | ‘ rdered his re 
urnto & 1 t was While waiting the arrival 
» carayi that Don Fernando became cnamour 
of this ve ly m n; and love had so much pur 
tied his thor that he re ved to wed | Sh 
thought hin that man sh be—virtuous. brave 
und 1 e. I runtutored mind, he w a bein 
to idolise Little did the mnocent creature knov 
when she rested her beautif head 1 pron his boson 
what a volcano of bad passions burn d beneath. Sti 
all was not evil in Guevara's heart ; he loved the max 
en, and had resolved to abandon his lawless hfe, ar 
ive for love and Higuamoto. 
The queen her mother, the beautiful Ane i 
favoured his suit: formuch as she had suffered byt! 
rue] Spaniards, her noble mind, forgiving insult and 
njury, looked on them now as friends. Deceit and 
meanness were strangers to her generous bosom 


Columbus was a being of which even in her wildest 


fancies she had never dreamed. tler tamed ayret: 


a kind of ballad) often told of heroes; some mor 
touching sung of love; but Columbus she could fal 
down and worshi To form a etory that would ts 
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his greatness, needed a more powerful ulad than that | and that the windows, round which the clustering | promise him submission. Then kissing her smooth 

* Anacoana. vine had been the only curtain, were now covered.—]|cheek, he left her, and, when before the rebel chief, 

The territory over which she reigned, with her be- |j They spoke almost in whispers. | promised so fair, that he, deceived by his apparent 
loved and powerful brother Behechio, was a perfect || ‘“ What means this caution, mother?” said the ||humbleness, consented to his stay for the present. 

Eden; her subjects all adored her, and they had cause isiaiitaas girl; “* does any danger threaten us ?"’ | But Dogf#ernande was a haughty, proud, revenge- 


to love their generous queen. Nature had lavished || “1, dearest,” said Fernando, “ama fugitive. The | ful Spaniard ; who felt himself debased in sueing thus, 
ler every charm of person, and her mind was beauti- base-born Roldan ordered me—yes, even me—a Spa-jjand humbling himself to one whom he despised, and 
ful as the casket that enshrined it. nish noble, to leave you and these plains for ever;|/that he knew intended to remove him that he might 

The young and gentle Higuanioto was a darling } threatened, in case of a refusal, to send me as a sowe rjtake his place in the affections of the lovely Higua- 
child, for she had always been all that a mother could | of sedition to the admiral. How my blood boiled; |nioto, in whose heart all now was joy and gladness. 
desire. Her fairy form was ever hovering round her, || and, but for you, | would have struck him to the earth. || Guevara was to remain; that was enough for her. 
ready to anticipate her wishes. She lovedto cull the \] knew his power—knew he could cal] his myrmidons |The sparkling eye and bounding step told all around 
sweetest flowers to deck her mother’s noble brow.||around him, and I concealed my feelings, determined | that Aer ** content was absolute.” 


forgetful of her own. Thus they lived and loved un-|}to make a show of obedience until you were mine} A few short weeks passed happily away, when shi 
tilthe destroyer came. beyond his means to part us. Now,” said he, as he |began to feel that a desire of vengeance, a burning 


Two days had passed since Don Fernando left his | drew Higuanioto to him, “ let him do his worst. He! hatred to his enemy, was now the hydra that swal 
young bride, while yet the priest was waiting, on ajjthinks me safe among the dogs and hawks of) lowed up all other passions. His sleepless nights, his 
summons from the hanghty Roldan, who had heard) Adrian, while I am happy in your smile, my gentle /absent looks, his flushed and frowning brow, told her 
that Guevara loved the maiden ; and his fierce bosom | bride. Your noble mother has promised to conceal lof feelings that were new to her ingenuous mind.— 
burning with rage, though he concealed it, he orde red | ine; though mark me, Higuanioto, it is not fear ‘his | She entreated him to inform her what had moved hin 
the youth, (who pleaded with earnestness his honour- | dark eye flashed, and his brown cheek was flus shed— | thus, (for he had not confided to her or Anacoana his 
able passion) to desist from all attempts to see or win||** that makes me hide thus; it is that I may be with) plans) but he evaded it by promising te do so soon 
the affections of the daughter of such a pow erful, thee. Here, here alone is liberty. To live without |! She knew that he had meetings with Adrian Moxica 


queen as Anacoana. || thee is worse than bondage.” a vile, unprincipled deserter from the admiral, and 
[love the maiden, chief,” said Don Fernando,“ and|) The lovely Indian maiden took his hand between || others ; but she knew not that all was ready to seize 


but for your hasty summons she would now have been | both hers, and looking on him with a smile of such } upon and kill the proud agyrper Roldan. The night 





nine. | deep feeling tenderness that her young heart se emed||before the deed was to be done, Guevara, certain o! 
Roldan Jooked on him with a frown so dark and ponies in her eyes, she said, il success, seemed happy—and to the innocent creaturs 
deadly, that Guevara shrunk from him with dread. i ‘So you but stay withus, this room is world enough | who sat beside him, he looked as he used when he first 
“ Marry her,’ said he, with a smile of scorn ; * yes, || for me.’ | won her love. She was singing to him one of hes 
you would marry her to-day, and to-morrow sail for}; A few days, though in this concealment, passed so mother’s ayretos, her soft voice giving new charms t: 


Spain. Let me hear no more of this. You have blissfully, they seemed but moments. At night they | what in itself was beautiful, when a band of armed 
| walked abroad, and talked of years of happiness, whe n|imen burst suddenly upon them, bound Guevara, and 
and shall not- impose upon the hospitable Anacoana. || the fierce robber Roldan would be far away with his tore him away, even while the arms of Higuaniot: 
Go to Cahay, and wait the arrival of the caraval ; eatin followers. But Roldan hearing that Gue- | were twined around him. They left her kneeling ow 
and if I hear that you attempt to see Higuanioto, or|| vara had fled from the province of Cahay, traced Inm i the floor; her mother tried to soothe her; still sh: 
appear again in Xaragua, | will send you to the a d-||to Xaragua, and finding he was with Higuanioto, his) Spoke not, moved not, but remained like a cold statue. 


i} 
miral.’ rage knew no bounds. Though unable to leave his | her eyes cast down and tearless, her arms crossed o1 


been commanded by the admiral to leave the island, 


The proud hidalgo’s bosom swelled, but chee king| house (for he was ill.) he sent to him with a peremp- | her bosom, as if the soul had gone with him she loved 
and concealing his passion, he bowed, and feigned ||tory order that he should quit the province immedi- jand left a breathing unage. Anacoana threw hersel: 


! . 
submission. Perceiving that he was watched, ie | beside her, and exclaimed, 
went to Cahay, intending, as soon as suspicion was || * Go, tell him,” said the enraged Guevara, his prot ud] ** My child, look on your mother; all is not lost 


asleep, to steal away to his sweet Indian maid, who, |; Spanish blood crimsoning his face, “ that I despise and, Columbus will release him.” 
he well knew, was counting the tedious hours of his! scorn him, and that I will not obey his commands! These words brought life into her looks: she gave 
absence, for he had promised to be with her the next | Ilow dare he, a base born usurper, whose bead is at Jone sigh of deep, deep agony, and sunk upon her mo 








day at sunset. this moment forfeited, and who lives but by the cle-|/ther’s bosom. 
Three days had passed, and yet he came not. Hi-||meney of him, whose noble soul, above the meanness | —_—_—_———— ey 
guanioto had prevented her mother’s visit to the||of revenge, has given him time to redeem his foul, THE REV IEW. 
chief. ungrateful conduct. Go tell hin this tron ne OO —=—— 
‘ Go not,” she said ; * Guevara is in his power, anc | go not with you. REVIEW OF THE CASKET. 
should he know how deariy he was loved by me, I fear!| But Roldan had resolved to be obeyed, and sent a We are indebted to the London Literary Gazette for the 
he would take his life.” | body of armed mento take him by force. The queen | following string of “ pearls at random strung.” Instead o! 
“| know,” replied Anacoana, “ that he is a ly en-| entreated Guevara, fur her daughter's sake, to bend | analysing the contents of the Casket, which we have bu’ 
tious profligate, but still he would fear my anger, for|/to the proud chief. Just opened, we cannot do better than choose a few speci 
i have a powerful friend in that great and godlike man}! * Go to him; tell him you will do all he wishes ex- | ens; endeavouring, like a fair lady at some favourite fete, 
Columbus. But I will wait, if you desire it.’ | cept abandon your wife. You know that your gre at] to use our best taste in the selection, The two following 





aA r. Fx war©e zge raic are mos ouching y Sim ile ane 
| by Mr. Edward Fit ld, t touching! I 
Il be 
reautitul : 
‘lose, retired to her bower, where the wild flowering |it. He has abused the confidence reposed in him, and), , 
\ Lines to a young lady, on her marriage. 
I pray you,} : : 


‘The fourth day of his absence, Higuamoto, at its}/admiral has given him power, thinking him worthy of} 


ines had mingled with the luscious grape, and wind- |) will, L deubt not, be very soon removed. 
ed 1] ° / They tell me, gentle lady, that they deck thee for a bride, 
That the wreath ms woven for thy hair, the bridegroom by thy sid 


ng their green tendrils round a cluster of beautiful | dear Fernando, listen to my counsels. 
“ee . ‘ eae ae 7 She eae re is Fae aro a noes ieee And I think I hear thy! ather’s sig gh, thy mother’s calmer tone, 
trees, had formed a ret reat fit for a queen. ; he threw |} I cannot, Anacoana,! cannot humble myselfagain)) Af" tiey give thee to another's atms—-their beauutul— their ow: 
herself upon the turf, and as the sun declined, and|/to such a wretch. How has he behaved to the man} 4 acversawa bridal but my evelid hath been wet, 
Guevara came not, the tears fell fast from her dark,|/ that raised him trom the very scum of the people, and) —- pene ed fle my ee 2) et en wareence 
- o see the sadde y il, a gay anc rlis ing 


melting eves. She leaned her face on her small dim- || loaded him with favours. No, no; to him I cannot!) Lay aside her maiden gladness—for a nune—and for a ring 
g e) 


— 





pled hands, as if she wished not to see its last red//sue. Were he away, | would haste to Columbus and|) And other cares will claim thy thoughts, and other bearts thy love 
) ) { And gayer trends may be around, and blue: skies above 
rays flash over the waters. Awhile she sat thus, when \tell my story ; but he will ruin all. Yet thou, when I behold thee next, muyst wear open thy brow 
. . Pare . o's low , are, tu " nich decks y 
a rustling among the vines startled her; she raised || Higuanioto knelt before him, her face bathed in} Perehance, a mother’s look of care, tur that which ecks it now 
- | And when I think how often I have seen thee with thy mild 


’ ' os . . 1. le > ‘ , + . > 
her head, and in a moment was in Fernando's arms. |}tears, her hands clasped together, and, with a voice Aud lovely look, and step of air, and bearing like a child, 


{ 


* My own, my beloved one,” said he, pressing her toot melting tenderness, besought him not to break her} © how mourntuily, how mourntully the thought comes o’ermy bras 








| When I think thou ne'er mayst be that free and girlish thing again 
bosom, *“ we part no more; here will 1 live or|j heart . Ssanattiheiniieats tasek indian, en deabinbelh Sattiaiiin. 
it | Oh, go to him, Guevara; tell him that we will As d my voice ehould be 8 voice of mirth, a music like the May 
" . nel Sut it may not be '—within my breast ail frozen are the springs 
The beautiful Indian was again all joy. To her it) hasten to some far distant shore, where none shall) ‘Tie murmur dies upon my lip—the music on the stangs. —~ 


as happiness to look upon her lover, and it was not | know that two such be ings live and love. I will go} Buta voice is floating round me, and it tells me in my rest, 
wi . PI - ! ‘ (hat sunshine shal! dlume thy path, that joy shall be thy guest 
intil the first glow of that most joyful meeting hal with you to the dreariest cavern, or the wildest desert; |) Phat thy life shall be a summer's day, whose evening sha 





ge cow 
a he eas r * b a sa roe 

settled into calin del light, that Higuanioto saw the pale/ so I but see you smile, and hear you speak, I shall be}, ‘the the evemng inthe eastern chime, that never knows a trown, 

i. When thy foot us at the altar, when the ring hath pressee thy han 


mad haggard looks of Don Fernando. She saw too,} | happy: When those thou lovest, and those that love thee, weeping round thee 


. re sotte ’ > i s 4 
vith surprise, that her fond mother h: ad led them to a The proud Spaniard was softened but not subdued. | on a ye ee, pe 
-stired apartment: that the door was closed with care.! He consented to go to Reldan, and, for Aer sake. to! Be o'er thee at that moment—for 2 blessing aud a pr 
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Stanzas addressed to 

You ask me, gentle maiden, 

For a rhyme, as friendship’s boon ; 
But my spirit is o’erladen, 

My heart is out of tune ; 
I may not breathe a poet’s vow, 

My music is a name,— 
And it seldom breaks its slumbers now 

For beauty or for fame. 





Yet there are some who still can break 
The spell that round it clings, 
And gleams of thought, that yet awake 
Sweet murmurings from the strings ; 
But then, with something of its old 
And long-forg tten art, 
Oh! there mingle tones, that fall as cold 
As midnight on the heart. 
I hang it on a blighted tree, 
In a dream-remembered land, 
Where the waters ripple peacefully 
In their beauty to the strand,— 
Beside my own lanthe’s bower, 
Where 1 had traced her name,— 
But, from that most ill-omened hour, 
It never was the -ame. 


Yet, though its gayer notes be flown, 
My spirit doth rejoice, 

When I deem that visionary tone 
The echo of her voice : 

For like the voice of the evening breeze 
When the autumn leaf it stirs, 

And a murmuring music’s on the trees 
Oh! just such a voice was hers. 


Silent and sad her tomb is there 
And my early visions too,— 
But her spirit is lingering in the air, 
And her tears are in the dew, 
And the light of her maidenly-mournful eyes, 
On her bower hath never set, 
For it dwells in the stars, it gleams from the skies, 
On a lonely bosom yet. 


©an any thing be more spirited than the following by T. 
Marshall ? 
The Hunted Stag.—.1 Sketch. 
What sounds are on the mountain blast ? 
Like bullet from the arbalast, 
Was it the hunted quarry past 
Right up Ben-ledi’s side ? 
So near, so rapidly he dashed, 
Yon lichened bough has scarcely plashed 
Into the torrent’s tide. 
Ay !—The good hound may bay beneath, 
“The hunter wind his horn ; 
He dared you through the flooded Teith, 
Asa warrior in his scorn ! 
Dash the red rowel in the steed, 
Spur laggards while you may ! 
st. Hubert’s shaft to a stripling’s reed, 
He dies no death to-day. 
‘ Forward '"—Nay, waste not idle breath, 
Gallants, ye win no greenwood wreath ; 
His antlers dance above the heath 
Like chieftain’s plumed helm ; 
Right onward for the western peak, 
Where breaks the sky in one white streak 
See, Isabel, in bold reliet, 
To tancy’s eye, Glenarsney’s chief, 
Guarding his ancient realm. 
so motionless, so noiseless the re, 
His foot on earth, his head 1n air, 
Like scu!ptor’s breathing stont 
Then, snorting from the rapid race, 
Snuffs the free air a moment’s space, 
Glares grimly on the baffled chace, 
And seeks the covert lone. 
We regret we have not room for the “ Dead Pirate,” by 
the same author. The next little poem is very exquisite— 
‘one haunting touch of melancholy thought.” 


the pen of Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer. 


It is from 


Complaint of the Violets. 
By the silent foot of the shadowy hull 
“We slept in our green retreats, 
And the Apnil showers were wout to fil! 
Our hearts with sweets ; 


And though we lay in a lowly bower, 
Yet all things loved us well, 

And the waking bee left its fairest flower 
With usto dwell. 

But the warm May came tn his pndeto woo 
The wealth of our virgin store, 

And our hearts just felt his breath, and knew 
Their sweets no more ! 


And the summer reigns on the quiet spot 
Where we dwell—and its suns and showers 

Bring balm to our sister’s hearts, but not, 
Oh not to ours! 


We live—we bloom—but for ever o’er 
Is the charm of the earth and sky: 

To our life, ye heavens, that balm restore, 
Or bid us die! 


|} The “Lines to an Orphan,” by Mrs. Hemans, are full 


| 

jshe excels. 

| “ Thou hast been reared too tenderly, 

H Beloved too well and long, 
Watched by too many a gentle eye 


Now look on life—be strong! 


Too quiet seemed thy joys for change, 

} Too holy and too deep ; 

Bright clouds, through summer skies that range 
| Seem ofttimes thus to sleep,— . 

| 


lo sleep, in silvery stillness bound, 
As things that ne’er may melt ; 
Yet gaze again—notrace ts found 
To show thee where they dwelt 
This world has no more love to give 
| Like that which thou hast known ; 
Yet the heart breaks not—we survive 
Our treasures—and bear on 


But oh! too beautiful and blest 


| Thy home of youth hath been ; 


Where shal! thy wing, poor bird! find rest 
Shut out from that sweet scene ? 


j 
| Kind voices trom departed years 

} Must haunt thee many a day ; 

Looks that wil! smite the source of tear 
| Across the soul will play. 


Friends—now the altered or the dead 
And music that is gone, 

4 gladness o’er thy dreams will shed 
And thou shalt wake alone. 


Alone !—it is in that deep word 

} That all thy sorrow hes 

| How is the heart to courage stirred 
| By smiles trom kindred eyes 


} 
| And are these lost ? and have I said, 
| To ought like thee—be strong ’” 


‘| So bid the willow lift its head 


} And brave the tempests wrong! 


Thou reed! o’er which the storm hath passe d, 
Thou, shaken with the wind, 

On one, one friend, thy weakness cast, 
There is but one to bind. 


There are two clever, but too allegorical poems by Mr. 
Praed : we prefer his charades, flowing in the most musical 
verses, filled with poetical imagery, and onginal as the cha 
racter he alone secs able to give them. How verv orace- 
fully turned is the compliment in this one pave 


Come trom my first, av, come! 
The battle dawn is mgh ; 

And the screaming trump and the thundering d 
Are calling thee to die! 

Fight as thy father tought, 
Fall as thy tather tell ; 

Thy task 1s taught thy shroud is wrought 


j So—torward! and tarewell ! 


Toll ye, my second! toll! 


| Fling Ingh the flambeau’s light ; 





And sing the hymn tor a parted soul 
Beneath the silent mght' 

Phe wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shec 
So—take him to his rest! 


Call ye my whole, ay, call! 
The lord of lute and lay . 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day 

Gio, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame ot a soldier's tar 


On the turf of a soldier’s grave '” 


Need we add the solution in the name of Camp. 


must find space for two or three mort 
Morning ts beaming o’er brake and bower 
Hark! to the chimes from yonder tower 
Call ye my first from her chamber now, 
With her snowy veil and her yewelled brow 
Lo! where my sec ond, in g ous array, 
Leads from his stable her beautiful bav 
Looking for her, as he curvets by, 
With an arching neck and a glancing e\ 
Spread is the banquet, and studied the song 
Ranged in meet order the menial throng 
Jerome is ready with his book and stole, 
And the maidens fling flowers, but where 
Look to the hill—is he climbing its side 
Look tothe stream—is he crossing its tids 
Out on the false one! he comes not yet— 
Lady, forget him, yea, scorn and forget 





my wi 


of that sweetness yet sorrowfulness of affection in which | 


| My tirst was dark o'er earth and air, 
As dark as she could be! 

The stars that gemumit d her ebon hair 
Were only two or three 

King Cole saw twice as many ther 
As you or I could see 


hostess su 


i} * Away, King Cole,’ mink 
*Flaggon and flask are dry 

| Your nag ts newhing m the shed, 

For he knows a storm) 

She set my second on his head, 


Sind she 


meh 


set it all awry 


Ile stood upright upon his leg 
Long life to good King Cok 

With wine ard cinnamon, ate and eg 
He filled a silver bow! ; 


He drained the draught to the very dreg- 


And he called this draught my whole 
He talked of daggers and of darts, 
Of passions und ot par 
Of weeping eves and wounded heart 
i OF kisses and of chains; 
| 
i} He said, though love was kin to ene 
lle was not wn to grieve; 
{} He said, though many rued belief 
{ She safely nught beleve 


hook her head, 
by vea and nay, 


| But still the lady 
And swore, 





rum | 





My whole was all that he had said 
And all that he could say 
{| He said, my tirst— whose it 
i Was slowly wandering by, 
| Veiled in a vapour tamt and tat 
Through the untathomed sk 
i] Was like the snule whose rosy ligt 
Across her young lips passes 
| Vet oh! it was not half se bright 
It hanged not all so tast 
But still the lady shook her head 
And swore, by y nay 
My whole wasallt « had sa 
And all that he « * 
And then he sct a ey wrea 
Upon his ray 
And drew hus raj it 
Which made the ly 
| And sand, his life b flo 
My second ther would dum, 
| It she he loved and worshipped 
} Would only weep for | 
} Sut still the lady shook her hea 
And swore, by vea and na 
My whole was all that he had i 
‘And all that he could sas 
| In adding th olution h egror ~ht-ea) 1s 
l shine, we conte to lv g , thet our readers may 
still exercise their mgenuity 
ARTS AND SCLENCES. 

Pomrey’s STATUE Lord Hertford, who is now livu 
it Rome, bas purelased the celebrated statue of Pompey 
it the foot of which Cy r tell! 1 tive tl cand 
one hundred pounds =terlir 

Pouisu cow I lver P i comn f the reign of 
Sigismund the third, hav been tound i garden on the 
banks of the Don One ot them, struck 1m 1617, bears t 
arms of the free town of Dant ther twoure of t 
dates of 1622 and 1623 

OPTical AMUSEMEN l toll iy Oxp 
gested by Dr. Brewster, explains very agreeably the form 

m of halos Fut a few drops of sa ted solutron ot in 
on a pres f elass ty rapidly crystallize i mall octa 
hedra! plates, seareely visible to the naked eye When 
this is held between the eve and t in, 1 lamp, the eye 
bemg nearer the smooth surface of th l three beant 
tul halos of light will appear, at different distances fr t! 
uminous body The interior halo, which is the whitest, ¢ 
tormed by the images refracted by two of the surtsccs of the 
rystals, but little inclined to each other The second halo 


whose colours are tiner, 18 tormed by two faces more inclined 
ind the thid, which is very large, and highly coloured, is 
formed by two faces still more inclined. The same effict 

may be obtained with other crystals, and each halo will be 
either double when the refraction i= considerable, or modil 

ed by various colours when the retraction weak. The 
eflects may be varied in a cunous manner, by crvetalhzing 
on the same piece of glass salts of a determinate colour. Ry 


this means haloes wiite and coloure acceed each other 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TENTH NUMBER OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY. 
The spell is broke, the charm is flow: 
"Thus is it with hife’s fitful fever 
We madly smile when we should groan 
D. tinnum is our best decesver 
Each lucid interval of thought 
Reealls the woes of nature 
And he that acts as wise men ought 
But lives, as saints have died, a martyr. Byr 


| wave well nigh resolved to turn philosopher. 1 
am tired of the alloy of human judgment, when taken 
in connection with the standard which it usually 
adopts, and the conviction of the fallacy of which has 


eS 


| The history of men of genius abounds with illustra- | The first hint 1] received of the fact was from Mr. 8., 


jtions of these remarks. Placed by that very endow 


PERIPATETIC. | ment above the reach of common minds, they learn to 


despise them, and disdaining that prudence which con- 
ceals what the mind often thinks, glory in avowing 
their sentiments, and at the sacrifice of every comfort, 
wage a war with their species, the bitterness of which 
can hardly be said to end even with their lives. Des- 
cartes in vain sought a refuge in retirement, expatri 
ated himself, and expired broken hearted in a land ot 
strangers. Gesner fell a victim to melancholy, which 
{not even the tenderness of the family circle cou! 


jsoothe. The sufferings of Tasso are familiar to every 


| who, removing my hat from the first peg in the hall to 
|the fourth, observed, “ my wife is a little particular in 
these matters; the first peg is for my hat, the second 
is fur William's, the third for Tom's, and you can re- 
serve the fourth, if you please, for your own; ladies, 
you know, do not like to have their arrangements in- 
terfered with.” I promised to do my best to recollect 
the order of precedence with respect to the hats, and 


.| * . 
walked up stairs with an awful veneration for a lady 


who had contrived to impose so rigid a discipline on a 
man formerly the most disorderly of mortals, mentally 
resolving to obtain her favour by the most studious 


alone induced me to take up this resolution, and will, reader; and in our own age, the rise and the fall of jobservance of her wishes. I might as well have de- 
I am persuaded, strengthen me in its observance. We ‘the immortal Byron show us how true it is that a keen | termined to be emperor of China! Before the week 
5S 
was at an end | was a lost man. 


live in a world of illusion, whereevery man is esteem- | perception and an acute sensibility are blessings to tl 
ed in the same ratio that he can deceive and beguile | ; | always reckon myself tolerably tidy; never leay- 
others, and of necessity himself, and where he is the | who is so unfortunate as to be their meee Hi- ing more than half my clothes on the floor of my 
cleverest fellow who can most successfully, and with | ¥UUngS breathe a tone of deep feeling, of glowing }dressing-room; nor more than a dozen books about 
sensibility, of soul-felt disgust at the hollow-hearted |/any apartment | may happen to occupy for an hour 


great mass of mankind, at the fearful expense of him ), 


the least share of suspicion, put us in good humour | , : 
with our disappointments, to say nothing of our mis- || UCSS of his species, which, while they find a responsive |[ do not lose more than a dozen handkerchiefs in a 
fortunes. All, as if by common consent, yield their |Chord in every breast, nevertheless occasioned his per- | month, nor have more than a quarter of an hour's hunt 
assent to the dominion of this principle, until, like the | Secution and his ruin, for - other reason than that he |for my hat or gloves whenever I am going out in a 
two Frenchmen who, accidentally meeting in a nar- | disclosed them; and his lite presents one continued.) hurry. 1 found all this was but as dust in the balance. 
row street, from excessive politeness, bowed each | uninterrupted ine ot grief, vexation, and disappoint | The tirst time I sat down to dinner | mace a horrible 
other into the gutter, they are left to enjoy the reflee. | ent, proceeding from feelings too fine for the com jblunder; for,in my haste to help my friend to some 
tion that what in the abstract would be considered || prehension of the many, who for that reason condemn- | asparagus, | pulled the dish a little out of its place, 
their misfortune, is in trath a circumstance productive | ed him as a misanthrope when living, and have ana- thereby deranging the exact hexagonal order in which 


' } 
thematized his memory now that he is no more. jthe said dishes were arranged—I discovered my mis 


of gratification and of pride. Am Talone then, when 
I say that I wish henceforth to shake off this delusive || 
principle, to acknowledge no standard but that of ab- | | have attempted to describe cannot be found than in ‘offence; secondly, I sat half the evening with the 
jcushion a full finger’s breadth beyond the cane-work 


jof my chair, and what is worse. | do not know that 1 


Perhaps a more glowing picture of feeling such as }hap on hearing Mr. S. sharply rebuked for a similay 


stract truth, and to consider men and things with re- | luis inscription on the tomb of a Newfoundland dog 
Or can Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 


ference not to each other, but to themselves ” 


Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, . ‘ . 
that resolution be considered unnatural or misanthro- Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust shy id have been aware of my delinquency if the 
eens mae ee eee igony of the lady's feelings had not at length over- 


pic, which would tear away the veil of deception Thy love is false, thy friendship all a cheat, 
Chy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Pach kindred brute raight bid thee biush for ehany 


/powered every other consideration, and at last burst 


which custom would oblige us to wear, and display to 
, but do pray plac: 





us, stripped of their disguises, the follies and vices of jforth with “excuse me, Mr 


Ye, who perchance behold this sumple urn, » . ° P 2 ner, e 
the world in which we live ? Meee, Sy prepara sge teenie, dion your cushion straight; it annoys me beyond measurt 
This sentiment is one, the abstract truth of which, | To mark a friend's remains these stones arise ito see it otherwise.’ My third offence was displacing 


. 7 T never knew but one, aud here he lies."" > 
though it may be acknowledged by all, is adopted in| i the snuffer-stand trom its central position between the 

re: . re * : | Such are the sentiments which breathe in every | " : ; 
practice by comparatively few, and how often in pur - jeandlesticks; my fourth leaving a pamphlet [Thad 


| 
jline his glowing fancy has sketched—such are the un- 
; |palatable truths which he did not fear to advance— 
en beneath the influence of popular error, and the | 


suing it has the most towering genius quailed and fall een perusing on the piano-forte, its proper place be 
ing a table im the middle of the room, on which a!) 
books in present use were ordered to repose; my 


|ftifth—in short, | should never have done were I t 


such were the opinions in the observance of which he 


keenest sensibility pined and wasted itself away in 2 
: y oe ) he was banished trom 


llived and died, and for which 


-ontrasting its lofty views of human nature with the | : 

' ‘ TY) jlus domestic hearth, from his home, from his country, 
ie . ‘ 
ifrom the world! b. Ity 
mean and ordinary spirit, Whose desires are bounded suuty. 

~ right to exhibit a placard of * steel traps and spring 
ouns, In one 
place you were in danger of having your leg snapt off. 
There never was a houst 


littieness and faithlessness of individual man? numerate every separate enormity of which I was 
My friend S's drawing-room had as good a 





THE ESSA\LinsT. 


by its wants, and whose highest gratifications, even 
when partaking of a character somewhat intellectual, | as any part l am acquaimted with. 
rise but little above the seusual enjoyments of the | 

PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 
Reaper ! didst thou ever live with a particular 
one possessed, not simply with the spirit, but the |duty; the very chimney ornaments had been * trained 
ip in the way they should go,” and wo to the unluck\ 


wight who should make them * depart from it.” Even 


jand in another your nose. 


brute creation, is contented to take the world as it | 
so atrociously neat; every chair and table knew it- 


seems; whilethe noble and ethereal mind, whose habits | 


ind education have alike contributed to raise it above | lady? 


prepossessions so vulgar and so unsubstantial, withan|demon of tidiness? who will give you a good two 


. like the de- | hours’ lecture upon the sin of an untied shoe-string, 


eagle eye penetrates the disguise, an 
voted followers of the * Veiled Prophet of Khoras jand raise a hurricane about your ears on the enormity | those * chartered liberties,” the children and dogs 


san,” loathes the object of its former admiration, |of a fractured glove !—who will be struck speechless | were taught to be as demure and hypocritical as the 


sickens and expires. Like the scenic pageant which 
is exhibited upon the stage, when we view it with al] | whole house in an uproar, on finding a book on the 


at the sight of a pin instead of a string; or set ajmatronly tabby cat herself; who sat with her tai! 
urled round her exactly as if she had been worked in 
It was 


he utmost stretch of my friend's martial authority to 


the aids which it receives from the elittering show |tableinstead of inthe book-case! Those who have had jan urn-rug, instead of being a living mouser. 


and tinsel with which it is surrounded, we wonder, 
admire,and applaud; but when auearer view presents | how to sympathize with me. 
ts deformity and disproportion in so strong a contrast passed two whole months with a particula lady. l 


the nustfortune to meet with such a persona, will know 
get his favourite spaniel admitted to the honours of 
jthe parlour; and even this privilege is only granted 
It Carlo happens to pop his 


Gentle reader! | have 








to what it before appeared as to be unable to escapr had often received very pressing invitations to visit an 


are jold schoolfellow, who is settled in a snug parsonage 


detection, our wonder, admiration, and applause 


changed into disgust, ridicule, and contempt ; and per- |about fifty miles from town; but something or other 


haps the feeling which at first would have been but | was continually occurring to prevent me trom availing 
that of indifference, becomes more nearly allied to ;myself of them. *‘ Man never is, but always to be 
what has been often, and as is generally supposed not jcursed. Accordingly, on the seventeeuth of May, 


inaptly,termed misanthropy. ‘The medium through |1829—I never shall forget it, if 1 live to the age ot 
vhich we view surrounding circumstances 
entirely changed, and as the jaundiced eye is said to jset out for my uncle's residence. 


with his wonted cordiality; but I fancied he looked a 


become lold Parr—having a few more weeks at my disposal, ] 
He received me 


ittach its own peculiar colour to every object 
. form and attribute are imparted to every incident, little more care-worn than a man of thirty might . ave 
been expected to look, married as he is to the woman 


itimeets. 


vhich confirms our disgust, and while it gives us the 
satisfaction of conscious discernment, embitters it by |of his choice, and in the possession of an easy fortune. 
‘he thoughts that our pains are only rewarded by be- | Poor fellow! 1 did not know that his wife was a pre- 


ming its victints cisian—I do net employ the term ina religious sense. 


in lis master's presence. 
“unlueky brown nose into the room when 3. is from 
ome, he sets off directly with as much consciousners 
in his ears and tail as if he had been convicted of a 
reeny in the kitchen, and anticipated the application 
if the broomstick. As to the children, heaven help 
hem! Lbeheve they look forward to their evening 
visit to the drawing-room with much the same gort ot 
eling. Not that Mrs. S. is an unkind mother, or, J 
should rather say, not that she means to be so; but 
he has taken into her head that * preachee and tlog- 
vee too,” is the way to bring up children; and that as 
jvoung people have sometimes short memories, it Is 
‘necessary to put them verbally in mind of their duties 
from morn til dewy eve 


cht fl. morn 


Prom nig 
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So it is with her servants; if one of them leaves a) ception to thisrule. | 
broom or a duster out of its place a second, she hears! one, who, as we are informed, hus seen forty or more 
of it fora month afterwards. I wonderhowthey endure | years pass away, personating @ noisy, rattling young 
it! I have sometimes thought that by long practice) fellow with all the vivacity and frolic carelessness ot 
they do not heed it, as a friend of mine who lives ina leighteen! And the gaiety did not seem turced or put 
bustling street in the city, tells me he does not hear | on—the actor entered into the extravagant spirit of 
the noise of the coaches and carts in the front of his || the character, and apparently enjoyed it full as much 
house, nor of a confounded brazier, who hammers|/as the audience. 

away in his rear from the rising to the setting of the) It appears to us, and it has doubtless struck others, 
sun. The worst of it is, that while Mrs. S. never/that there is a palpable difference between the Mr 
allows a moment's peace to husband, children, or| Simpson of the year 1829, and the Mr. Simpson of the 
servants, she thinks herself a jewel of a wife; but j year 1828, Last seasun.—whether owing to the 
such jewels are too costly for every-day wear; I am | thinness of the houses or some such inauspicious cause, 
sure poor 8. thinks so in his heart, and would be con- || we know not—the worthy manager was “ as dryas the 





nthe present instance, here was 











tent to exchange half-a-dozen of his wife's tormenting 
good qualities, for the sake of being allowed a little 
common-place repose. 


|remainder of a biscuit’—made the most unfortunate 
. 

|selection of parts, and represented Doricourt and 
|Doctor Faustus in an equally infelicitous manner. 


I never shall forget the delight I felt on entering || But the success of the Park this year seems to have 


my own house, after enduring her thraldom for two 


months. I absolutely revelled in disorder and gloried 


in my litters. I tossed my hat one way, my gloves 


another; pushed all the chairs into the middle of the 


room, and narrowly escaped kicking my faithful Chris- 
topher for offering to put it in order again. That 
cursed spirit of order! I am sure it is a spirit of evil 
omen to S. 
phrase, that if I were a member of the house of com- 


For my own part, 1 do so execrate the 


mons, and the order of the day were called for, I should 
make it a rule to walk out. 
have positively prohibited the use of the word in my 


Since my return home, I 


house, and nearly quarrelled wiih an honest poulterer. 
who has served me for the last ten years, because he 
has a rascally shopman, who will persist in snuffling at 
my door—I hear him now from my parlour window— 
“ Any order this morning!” Confound the fellow! 
that is his knock. I will go out and offer him half-a- 


crown to change his phrase! London Magazine. 


age 
|infused into him new life and vigour, and he plays with 
‘all the buoyancy and freshness of five and twenty.— 


|We are glad of this, for performers in the line of 


lcharacter in which Mr. Simpson most frequently ap- 
pears, are, and always have been, scarce articles in 
ithe dramatic market on this side of the water. It 
‘is strange, that amid the profusion of talent in almost 


every department that has been imported into this 
| country, not one eminent in what is called * genteel 
comedy,” has found his way hither; and that branch 
of business has been in the hands of such persons as 
/Mr. Stanley (lormerly of the Park) who could not 
| play it at all, or Mr. Barrett, (a capital actor in the 
Sponge and Jeremy Diddler lme,) who plays it 
ashamed to be seen. Oh, we had almost forgotten 
|Mr. Cauldwell, who with a person that never diverges 
from the perpendicular, and seems to consider motion 
a deviation from dignity—with action peculiarly stitl 
and constrained—and with a voice, whose sepulchral 





THE DRAMA, 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
SIMPSON. 

A cate London paper contains some curious and 
iuteresting notices respecting the ages of several of 
It ap- 
pears that the graceful Kemble, the only Romeo on 


the principal performers in that metropolis. 


the stage, is now full fifty, “ or by’r lady inclining to 
threescore ;” and that the famous tragedian Young, 
is young no longer. Among the comic heroes, the 
hearty, jovial Fawcett—the mercurial, dashing Jones 
—the boisterous Harley, andthe incomparable Liston 
are fast * declining into the vale of years ,’ though 
these gentlemen seem to think with Othello. that 
* that’s not much,” and continue to play with all the 
tire and vigour of youth ;—while that prodigy of pro 
digies, Braham—the darling of the grandmothers ot 
the present race of mortals—the wonder of three 
generations, and the contemporary of Storace. Kelly 

&¢.—whose voice, like wine, appears to improve with 
age, seems to have taken a new lease of life, and t 

have given up the idea of quitting the stage at all. 
Now it has been generally supposed, and fre quently 
asserted, that late hours—the hot atmosphere of 2 
theatre—and the more than ordinary share of dis ipa 

tion which is charitably imputed to actors, reduce the 

average length of their lives below those of their fel- 
jow beings. But this is not the case, as can be 

shown by the records of the stage from the time of 


Macklin downwards; and yet, in such weather as 
this, they must live, or rather exist, in a state ol 
“continual dissolution and thaw.” ‘These remarks 


were partly brought into our mind the other uight by 
being told, when admiring Mr. Simpson's spirites 
personation of Young Rapid, that he had played it 
As Wise 
Shakspeare hath said, that “the appetite 
man loves the meat in his youth which he « 
dure m his age ;’ 


just so for the last fifteen years! a 





nm 
aiters: & 
annot en- 


but actors would seem to be au ex- 


| bass is eminently calculated to do justice to the ghost 
in Hamlet, undertakes to portray the elegant trifling 
Of the 
tour we like Mr. Simpson best, though he is tar too 
This, however, though he ap- 


and fluttering graces of gente ‘| comedy! 


jabrupt and angular. 
pears in it for want of a better, is not his proper line; 
ibut in the genus which, in modern comedy, has taken 
the | 
tf the earlier writers, he is very much at home, and 


lace of the spirited and accomplished gentleman 


succeeds in such anomalies as Young Rapid, Tangent, 
&c. better than any one else. He throws as much lite 
and spirit into them as Barrett, with far less farcical 
extravagance. Besides, from causes independent of 
his acting, he is so great a favourite with the public, 
that no man, without he played these and similar parts 
a great deal better (which might be rather a diflicult 
matter) would be half so agreeable in their eye.— 
| Among others of this class in which Mr. Sumpson ex- 
cels,may be particularly mentioned—Ferment, in the 
School of Reform; Lackland,in Foutambleau ; Altred 
Highflyer, in Roland for an Olver; Sir Charles 
Racket; 


Lramble, 


Belmour, inIs he Jealous; and Frederick 


in the Poor Gentleman. 


‘There are two more characters in Which Mr. Simp- 


son has been eminently successtul, viz. as a man and 


a manager; and though, im articies lke the picseut, 


we have, litUe business with him in the former capa- 
citvy,a few words respecting his career in th tle 


may not be altogether torcign to the matter in | 


We do not wish to fall into the common error of pr 

ing managers for every rare and Costly dramatic treat 
they set before the public, as iu done solely to oblige 
It is no Mana- 


and delight that public. such thing. 


'wers are not quite so quixotically obhging. ‘The 


b interest is the principal end m view. = [leasing 
the public is * the means whereby they liv nd taey 
! wiitas 1 un do any other kind oi ness 
though w nt is done with tast hie mont 
and in an honoural libera! a ed manner, 
espe vy when there bo many temptata toa 

1° r ree i} ‘ . 4 y 

. se Sey . i) . ‘ 


He now marned his sister Juno, and they! 
on pretty fair termes, 


That such has been the career of Mr. Simp- 
son, will be allowed by all. Placed at the head of the 
first theatre in the Union, he has been the means ol 
introcucing every novelty worthy of note (with the 


praise 


exception of Forrest and Vestris) to the people of the 
United States; for it is from this city that the dramatic 
wants of the other parts of the country are supplied 

ani, without doubt, he is the prime cause of the pre 

sent flourishing state of music, a taste for which de- 
lightful science has sprung up with mushroom rapi 

dity since the introduction of the Italian troupe, Horn 
Feron, Austin, Knight, &c. and to such a pitch is this 
at present caried, that New-York will probably be 
remembered in history asthe “ city of pianos,” from 
the ascertained fact of every young lady in it having, 
with seven exceptions, that species of music at her 
fingers’ ends; how many of them have “ music in theis 
souls” is a very different and somewhat impertinent 
question.—In a word, Mr. Simpson is, though with 
many faults, highly respectable as an actor, estimable 


as a man, and worthy of all praise as amanager. C. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


MY THOLOGY.* 


Juriver.—Jupiter, at his birth, was forthwith transported 
to the Isle of Crete, and brought up in a cave on Mount 
Ida. The nymphs, to whose care he was confided, wove 
together a cradle of flowers in which he lay reposing, 


except when he was put to nurse. The personage chosen 
to give nutriment to this future master of the gods, was a 
very important one; being no less than Amalthea, as some 


of the most authentic writers assert. As Jupiter advanced 


in his growth, he became somewhat restive, especially when 
his teeth first began their approaches upon his tender gums 
He would utter forth piercing cries, and throw about hin 
most lustily. The Corybautes, who were priests in the 
service of Cybele, were hastily sent to drown the young 
chap’s cries by the noise of cymbals and drums, as they 
were justly apprehens.ve of mischief which might ensuc 
upon the discovery of his existence by his tather and uncle 
Saturn and Titan. The plan succeeded, and Jupiter grew 
up to overturn both of them. 

Among the many misclievous acts of the reign of thi 
god, and the many of doubttul moral tendency, there is on 
which deserves admiration and unitation. As soon as he 
attained the 


thea, mito a star, or rather, borrowing m anticipation the 


upreme power, he changed his old nurse Amal- 


idea of S! akspe are’s Juliet, he cut the goat into a thousand 
littl One ot 
her horns he retained and presented it to the nymphs who 
It was the horn of plenty. 


stars, and thus made a constellation of her. 


brought him up 

Jupiter had scarcely escaped his teens, when he became 
The first of his exploits was the war which, uasup- 
We have 


was deserted in the most critical moment o! 


a hero, 
ported, he successfully waged against the Titans. 
he 


struegl by the other gods. This did not dishearten him 


seen, that 
the 
He fought and conquered. Enceladus, notwithstanding hi 
frightful visage, was compelled to succumb, and was forth- 


with overwhelmed under Mount A2tna. There he still lies, 


and oft as he turns his weary side, the whole island of Sicily 
feels the shock, and undergoes the convulsion of an earth 
quake. The flames which issue from the crater of Etna, 


proceed from his breath. 
His second exploit was the dethronement of Saturn on 


account of a conspiracy to take away lus lite, For thi 
treachery and ingratitude to his preserver, he was sent to 
Latium, and Jupiter remained the sole master of Olympu 


ved for a whil 


His deviations from the path her 


jealousy pointed out, soon caused many bickerings and 
quarrels, 

Now commenced the silver age. Crime first reared its 
baneful head, and Jr piter was oblige d to inetitute punish- 
ments, These were sometiaues sev rely dk iit o 

Lycaon, the king of Arcadia, a cruel and mh pit 
prince, massacred all strangers who attempted to trav 
through his domimons, Jupiter hearmg ot tus wante 
rucity, ae nded to Arcadia, caused himself to be every 
where Worsh pped, and found the people rea ly to puay lun 
new bu ve adorat ” Lycson, howev , aug wd at 

Altered New-Wark M 
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the pious prayers of his subjects, and when the god pre-|| participation in the festive observances. Before the a pose ; a judgment, not subject to error like most other men; 
sented himself at his table, he served up human flesh for} mencement of the games, sacrifices were offered up in ja prudence and vigilance, that few have ever equalled; a 
his food. This impiety so deeply excited the wrath of Jupiter, || honour of the gods, and no person was allowed to enter the | courage that knew no fear of danger; a perseverance, that 
that he forthwith reduced the splendid palace of Lycaon lists unless he had exercised himself ten months previously || no adverse wind of fortune could arrest in the pursuit of its 
to ashes, and changed the human monster himself into a jat the public gymnasium, After the preparations, which } object a force of moral principle, that put him far beyond 
wolf. were very solemn, were over, the lists were opened. Presi- || the reach of corruption; an uprightness of conduct, that 

Having now overcome his enemies and made an awful idents, varying in number, were appointed to act as judges, \ hushed the tongue of calumny ; and a glorious success, 
example of the meed duc to vice, he divided his great and they were solemnly sworn to be impartial and not take | that none before him, in a similar cause, ever met; these 
empire into three divisions. The heavens he retained tor};any bribes. Running, leaping, wre stling, throwing the | all have their share, in making up the character, and per- 
quoit, boxing, together called Pentathlon, were exercised | pe tuating the fame of Washington. 
iin these games. There were also horse and chariot races,| Let Americans, while they pronounce his name with re- 





himself, the dominion of the sea he gave to his brother 


Neptune, and that of the infernal regions to Pluto. For a) , 
long time he enjoyed quict under this equitable partition, }and contentions in poetry, eloquence, and the elegant arts. | Verence, imitate his virtues, and the country is safe. Let 
but a new race springing up on earth, gave him no little || The only rewardever awarded to a conqueror in these games, jour public men, and our private citizens, be as patriotic, as 
disturbance. Those were the Gigantes, or giants, who,|| was 2 crown of olive; and yet this tnfling reward was disinterested, as virtuous, as he was, and we stand upon a 
descended from the Titans, were anxious to avenge th: linvested by its association with glory, victory, and renown, rock. He is gone ; and long since has the voice of sorrow 
wrongs inflicted by Jupiter upon these powerful beings.|, with all the charms which the most ample wealth and the j that wept his departure died away; but he has left to his 
They were so mighty, that th y hurled up rocks, and] most unbounded power possessed in the eyes of avarice or | country an invaluable inheritance; and the richest part of 
heaped mountain upon mountain, threatening to scale the]! ambition. Statues were erected to the conquerors at Olym- | that inheritance is, his glorious example. Let every son 
heavens, Jupiter called Hercules to his assistance and} pia inthe sacred wood of Jupiter. Their return home was | and daughter of Columbia possess a character as spotless 
soon routed them. After this he acquired the name of) that of a triumphant gencral, drawn in a chanot by four | as the character of Washington, and the nation must live, 
Jupiter Arnmon, a name remarkable in the history of Alex-| horses, and greeted on every side by the loudest and most | and prosper, and spread its dominion, till the decree goes 
Ammon, in|) enthusiastic acclamations. A breach was made inthe walls forth that “ time shall be no longer.” 





ander the Great. This was the occasion: 
Greek, signifies sand. Now it happened that Jupiter, travel- of their native town, through which they might enter with 
ing for sport in the deserts of Africa, met Bacchus with a}; more pomp, the gate being considered unworthy of their SWEEP’S HOLIDAY. 

whole army suffering the greatest extremities for the want| approach on so great an oecasion. Their names were ccle- The ongin of the Sweep’s holiday, on May-day, is well 
of water. Upon this Jupiter transformed himself into a ram, | brated in the song of the bard, and their acluevements inscrib- |known to be owing to the discovery of that most extraor- 
struck a rock with his horns and forthwith there sprung f rth}, edon the tablets of the painter. The most spl ndid odes of | dinary and eccentric character, Edward Wortley Montague, 
an abundant supply of water. Bacchus, fond as he was of | Pindar were devoted to the conqurors at the Olympian ! (.on of the famous Lady Mary W. M. by her husband Ed- 
wine in general, felt too grateful tor this relief—indeed wine, “ames. Not only the inhabitants of the immediate province | ward Wortle y,) among the frate rnity of « himney-sweeps. 
incites to generosity—not to make his acknowledge ments. | in which they were eclebrated, but also of all the neighbour- This hopeful son was born at Wharncliff Lodge, in York- 


He accordingly erected a temple on the very spot which en-| !2g countries, thronged to witness these games. || shire, about the year 1714, and at a proper period was sent 
joyed thereafter a fumous oracle, established by two doves|| Among those who distinguished themselves in the Olympic om Westminster school for his education, from which he rar 


which flew away from Thebais in Egypt, and of which, one |! games was Milo of Crotona. He surpassed all the athlete jaway three several times, and on the occasion of one ot 


went to Dodona, and the other came to the temple of Jupite r| and combatants of his time. So great was his strengths, | these flights, he changed clothes with a chimney-sweeper, 
Ammon. The temple of Dodona was the most cclebrated.|| that he carried a bullock of four years old around the lists); and for some time followed that sombre occ upation. But 
{t was situated in Epirus, and was surrounded by an exten-|| without once helting to take his breath, then killed it with|) paying been, after a long, painful, and anxious search, disco- 
sive grove, the sacred oaks of which were gifted with the his fist, and eat it up in one day. He was a disciple ot|| yered and restored to his parents on the first of May, his fa 

power of prophecy. Under the hallowed shade ot this| rythagoras, and was once the means of preserving the lite mily, the Montagues in Portman-sjuare, have continued 
grove was a dark cavern, into which the piercing lustre of | of this eminent philosopher. The column which supported | annually to treat all the « himney-sweepers in London with 
the most brillant and cloudless day had never penetrated.) the edifice in which Pythagoras was propounding his lectures |a feast on this day, and is now become general among the 
Hither the timid, credulous, and inquisitive pilgrim came, } suddenly gave way, when Milo supported the whole weight) brethren of the soot bag. Young Montague, however, was 
and at its sombre opening awaited the responses which were} of the building, and allowed the lecturer and his assembl: d|/ not satified with roving; for he next attached himself to a 
to send him back on his way rejoicing, or covered with dis-|) pupils time toescape. His strength did not av ail him, when || fisherman and cried flounders in Rotherhithe ; then sailed 
may. Hope might be seen here “ with eyes so fair,” and]| he grew old. Walking alone in a remote woed, he perceived |) 45 a cabin boy to Spain, where he soon deserted the vessel 
whispering to itself, promised pleasure ; ambition with its|/a tree which the storm had partly torn up. He attempted |! and hired aie elf as a mule driver! He subsequently 

front of brass and its heart of daring, and fear back recoil- || to cleave it and pull it up by the roots, but when it was half] corved an apprenticeship among a travelling troop of show- 
dark-eyed || clett it rebounded and reunited, holding his hands pinched in | pen, who were distinguished by their skill in horsemanship ; 
its body. In vain he essayed to disentangle himself. W ild | then worked in the fields in Holland as a day labourer; then 
posed to wait upon the ministers of fate. The oracle was] beasts pounced upon the forme r Sampson of mythology, and i hired himself a postillion ; he then assumed the attire of an 


, 


mg “even at the sounds himself had made ;’ 


suspicion, and in short, all the passions which night be sup- 


i ; 4 | 
pronounced in several w ays In ancient times it Wats |) hie fe ll a victim to their ferocity. lj abbot, and passed for one at Rome. He next went fora 
delivered by the murmuring of a fountain ; then large kettles); polydamas, the friend of Milo, underwent a similar|} Lutheran preacher at Hamburg, and was universally popu- 


were suspended near a brazen statue holding a whip in its punishment forthe like presumption. He killed alion with t lar! He subsequently embraced the Mahomedan religion, 
hand. When the wind blew strong, the statue was agitated | his fist, and stopped a chariot in its most rapid course, land conformed to all the Turkish habits, even to chewing 
and struck upon the kettles and raised a diseordant rattle, | Sitting one day in a cave with his friends, enjoying the de- | opium and sitting cross-legged on the floor! With the He- 
from which the priests augured yood or ill. ‘The boughs ot the! lights of wine, he saw a piece of the superincumbent rock | brew, the Arabic, the Persian, and the Chaldaic, he was as 
old oaks as they were shaken about by the wind, also gave |) give way. His companions fled, and called upon him to|| well aequainted as with his native tongue. He at one time 
opportune responses, follow. He refused and awaited its shock, confident he | returned to England, and acted more conformably to his 

At Rome Jupiter was worshiped under the title of Stator. || could receive it with impunity im his arms and hurl it from'| rank, and was returned as member in two successive parha 
This appellative was derived from his having stayed the!) him. He was mistaken. Its fall crushed him, and he was |! ments. But his profuse expenses soon compelled him to 





flight of the Romans when pursued by the Sabines. He was} buried underneath its weight. || quit his native country, and he again resumed his wander- 
) : I y 

also known in the great and eternal city by the title of Jupiter = | ing habits, and eventually died in Italy, at the age of sixty 

Lapis, or Stone, because a stone was devoured by Saturn two years. 


his divine stead. He had many other surnames, as Capito- DESULTORY SELECTIONS. H ——_— 
linus, Tonans, &c. &c. His proudest appellation was Jupiter : i SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST. 


Olympius, from his residence at Olympus. Here he is | WASHINGTON. || The most celebrated wits of France, in the time of Lou 


represented as seated upon a throne of gold or ivory, holding Licu above the names of all who sat in the revolutionary |) X{V. lived in the greatest unanimity and h urmony, and, at 


im one Land the thunderbolts just ready tobe hurled, and 1 | council, and of all who fought the battles of their country, || tracted by a mutual esteem for each other's merit, formed 
the other, a sceptreof cypress. His countenance bespeaks | the name of Waslington shall stand, untarnished by the), thems« Ives into a friendly soci: ty, where the conversation 
great dignity, his beard flows low down upon hie breast, and || lapse of time. His name, his character, shall never cease || ;t is hardly to be doubted, was as worthy to be recorded as 
the eagle stands with expanded wings at his feet. His) to be revered, while virtue isknownon earth; while hone st, || that of the seven wise men of Greece. Molicre trequently 
mantle is variegated with different tlowers. The virtues ||devoted, unconquerable patriotism can find an admurer; lente rtained this brilliant cortege at his villa on the eH of 
sit at his side, the gods tremble i his presence, even the|| while humanity itself shall exist; and while freemen shali|/ the Seine. On one occasion this agreeable party, consisting 


> If Imight choose my tame, among | of the two Corneilles, Racine, Chapelle, Patru, La Fontaine 


soddesses hold their tongues! {scorn to be slaves.’ 
Otyurtc Games.—Glory was the source and origin of'| all the patriots and statesmen the world ever produced, 1) La Bruiere, and several other respectable writers, being 

si ' 
this celebrated institution. After having subdued Augias, || could not tor a moment hesitate: I would say, give me the |! at Moliere’s retreat, the host, quite fatigued, was obliged t 


Hurcules is supposed to have established them in honour ot | taine of Washington. His was not the mere transient] retire to rest, leaving his post to Chapelle. The wit pushed 
blaze of a warriors fame. The injustice, the cruelty, the j the champaigne briskly about, and intoxication unperceived 


Jupiter Olympius. They were fora long period neglected 
violence, of nearly all who have been famed in war, formed |) stole in. They began to talk of the futility of the pleasures 


fier the time of Hercules, but were restored about 834, 
B.C. Their restoration forms an important era in Grecian H no pert of ns charaeter. He fought, not for conquest, but || of this world, and came to the conclusion, that the great ob 


“swim to em-|| ject of human lite should be, by some renowned action, to 


| 
| 
| 


chronology, as from that date the Olympiads were first forliberty. He went to the conthict, not to 
reckoned. These periods are the interval between the games, || pire through seas of blood,” not to set the foot of oppres-|| acquire immortal fame. From this observation, one of the 
or four complete years, At first no women were admitted | sion upon the necks of millions; but to gain for his country | company took occasion to advise that they should all go to- 
into the games; the wily sex contrived, however, to obtain || the invaluable blessings of liberty and equal mghts. The) getherto the Seme, and then plunge i, that thew names and 
admission by disguises, and their successes in the contests | calm, collected zeal of a conscientious patriot; a universal their trieadship should be celebrated by posterity. The wine 
for supremacy and victory, soon procured them the right of ' philanthropy, that never blenched from its benevolent pur-' had sv far clouded their judgment, that they prepared to 
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a a Zs 
offer the sacrifice with great solemnity. Moliere was roused, 
and invited to partake of their immortality ; he did not op- 
pose their project directly, but said, “ My dear friends, I ap- 
prove of your design, and am ready to enjoy so glorious a 
death; but by no means at this time, for posterity may be 
apt to intimate that it was not the effect of philosophy, but 
inebriety ; let us rather assemble early in the morning, and 
then with that serenity becoming true philosophers, carry jand particularly so to the ladies. It appears that that 
this noble design into execution.” This proposal met with | most wonderful man of the age, the Sultan Mahmoud | 
universal approbation ; but with the morning came also the} as ordained that the females in his dominions be hence-|! 
reason of these great men, who shuddered at the rashness forth emancipated from the gloomy confinement and bar- 
which a few hours before appeared so glorious; and ac-}) harous restraints to which they have for centurics been| 
knowledged that the only road to real fame was to exert thei : 
abilities in the service of literature, instead of rendering their }and proper use of their eyes and tongues, after the fashion | 
names detestable by an unthinking and useless act of suicide. | : 
\ 


= —o —— = . 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ! 
| 
Reforms in Turkey.—A Paris paper, received by the last |) 


packet, contains one of the most precious pieces of infor- |! 


mation that ever found its way into the columns of a news- 


paper ; information interesting alike to the poet, the painter, 
jthe philosopher, and the philanthropist, and especially 


! subjected, and enjoy the freedom of volition and the discreet | 


. | 
of Eur pean countries. The wives of lis ministers and), 
great men are ordered to set the example of appearing in| 


public; and even now the unveiled dames of Constanti-| 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


nople, with their antelope step and gazelle eyes, may be) 


seen parading the public walks of that city, pranked out in} 


THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. 

Tuis novel furnishes another illustration of the utter 
worthlessness of the literary notices in the English papers ; 
that is, generally speaking. Sometimes, it is true, the odi- | 
and ther, | 


the latest Pansian tinery! What curious speculations will | 
| addle their innocent heads, and what naive remarks will issue | 
from their pretty mouths on entering upon this novel | 
life! As they extend their walks in different 


j direc tions, how many o! them, reared in the seclusion and 


: 2 course of 
tors of those papers publish their own opimians ; 


reliance may, with reasonable safety, be placed upon their . Sigler 
, ? ; jignorance of the harem, will be filled with astonishment at 
recommendations ; but in ninety-nine cases out of an hun- th ru id ia 

" 7 | the immense size + 1e wor ar t i ’ i 
dred the preliminary puffs we see are written by the author |} necked : , ad and the quantity of men 1 
. . eontains! 

or publisher of the book, or by some one acting under his 
The rate of insertion of these notices 


Doubtless the more bigotted followers of the| 


| prophet, and all the anti-innovaters : ale old 
or their instigation. | Prope’ , ovaters and male old women in 


is as distinctly fixed as that of any other advertiseme its ; 
and for an ascertained number of guineas, the writer of 


|tus highnesses dominions, will be very much scandalized at 


| 
| this procedure, and if they get an opportunity will “ find it in 





' 
their heart to bestow all thew tediousness upon his . 
any book, however stupid, may see himself lauded in any || “* ' in. aprinongiaten 
; 5 . put the 


i shtup” in the way of remonstrance ; man that ter- 
London paper, in language just as commendatory as he |] I oe 


| 
|minated the lawless Janissaries, and, under every advers« 


i s > stow upon himself. 
hinks proper to besto papel || circumstance baffles the autocrat of “ all the Russias,” and 
This fact explains the praise that has been lavished upon || 


S || ..1s mynads of yellow-haired Muscovites, is not likely to be 
We heve been gravely told that } r . 


‘ 


the “School of Fashion.” 


Se: - iurned from his purposes by the small talk of a parcel ot 
in it the deep st arcana of fashionable life are laid open ; . 


antediluvians. 


that its author is a lady of high rank and eminent abilities ; 
hat its t y £ || In whatever light we view this important revolution, it 


that its deseriptio s are graphic, its wit sparkling, and its |! 


Seanad af a a seems pregnant with incalculable benetits ; and what a sub-! 
nstead of a us, 


we| 
ject for gratulation are even its immediate conse quences 


incidents natural and stnkaing. 
find its descriptions tame, commonplace, and vapid ; its 
wit a non-entity ; and its inc idents st-le, weary, and wnin- } 


; 
i 


for how many a tlower that was literally | 


* born to blush 


the i * And waste 


Ulses 





teresting. In addition to all this, the style is coarse : Ils sweet 


ees a ae — stain ee 
thoughts and expressions are vulgar, and i some instances jon some arbitrary old pacha of three or more tai!s, will be 





indelicate ; in a word, the book itself ts as worthless as 44Y }| transplanted trom the narrow limits which has hitherto pre- 


thing we have had the mistortune to waste our ume Upon | vented its developement into the tree 


We 
will stake our critical reputation upon the fact that no/| 
countess, duchess, marchivness, or lady, honourable or un- 


ur and blessed sun- 


~thin > eles “or — Y x ~le . 
wittun the last six months—the worst of a bad class. shine of heaven! How many sparkling eyes, and blooming 


cheeks, a d rosy lips, will emerge from the cemeterivs u 


| which they have hitherto been buried alive, to claim and re- 
titled, ever had a hand im its concection; the assertion is 4 |) ceive the admiration of the 


libel upon the sex. 


sons of Islam!—The cfleet that 
||1t may have upon the male part of the creation is not to be 

itn | estunated, The Turks are now noted for their manly frank- 
THE SILK WORM AND MULBERRY TREE. || ness, love of truth, and great personal bravery ; and when a 
The attention of agriculturists in this country is rapidly } familiar intercourse with the softer sex shall have tempered 
taking a direction towards the culture and manufacture of] thew dispositions and restrained within due bounds thew 


silk; and the advantages both to individuals and the na- || Mteresting fits of ferocity, they will far surpass t 
tion, to be derived trom its introduction, have been occasion- || 4!ate neighbours the brutal Russians and dull and sluggish 
ally presented to the public. 


! 

' 

|| Austrians.—The ladies may at first be a little awkward, but 
deration however, is, we believe, ‘ie first attempt at a regu- ] im time they will of course have their concerts and soirees 
lar and methodical exhibition of those advantages, and the | and fancy balls, together with run-a-way matches, broach: 
means by which they are most readily and permanently to|| ©! promuse of mernage, and other little peccadillos custo- 
be acquired. Dr. Pascalis, ever forward in the cause of|| ary in Christian countries. And should some antiquated 
| grumbler—some Ottoman Eldon—dilate upon the superior 


clr diauine- 


The treatise now under consi- 


s 


science, has devoted his ume and talents to the task of lay- 

ing before his fellow-citizens the most extensive and acc u- advantages of the “ guod old times,” when a jealous pated 
rate information he has been able to obtain upon the sub- husband for any “ trifle light as air” could sew his lady in a 
ject, together with such advice and instruction as his general 


} sack and put her in the water, will not his opinions be uni 
knowledge and investigations have suggested. The result 1s a || 
most interesting treatise, worthy the attention of every || to back him that by such sammary proceedings 


“ Morals were better and the fish no worse 


| versally scouted, even though he has the authority of Byron 





man of science, and particularly of every capitalist who is |! 


willing at once to make profitable investments and benefit || At all events, if this intelligence be correct, which we sin- 
his country. To such we most earnestly recommend this | cerely hope it is, it will have a wonderful effect upon the 
pamphlet; and to the general reader. as containing a num. |! future destumes of that fair portion of the globe. 
ber of interesting facts and speculations that will not be} -_ ; 

Silent uctioneers.—What a contradiction in terms—or 





found elsewhere, at least in a collected form. } 
|| rather, what unmeaning words! An auctioneer who mak« 
aae: : | no noise! Where is such a thing to be found Not n 
DEVEREUX. lw all-street, or Water-street, or Vesey-street, or C! ue 
Tire Messrs. Harper, on Saturday last, received this new | square? There this species otf biped, endued with vocal 
novel (by Bulwer, the author of Pelizara and the Disowned) | organs which would not have dishonoured Stentor, 
from Liverpool, and will deliver their edition inthe course of f which would Lave drowned the confusion of Babe! itself, 
next week. We are informed by a friend who has glanced | makes his presence known no less by the depth, \ ne, 
at Devereux, that it is fully equal in merit to Pelham, though! and lofty pitch of his tones, than by + REA h 
of aclass entirely different both from that and the Disowned. stcut, and the magiSteria! selt-possession of h r. in vain 


Great anxiety is manifested for the appearance of the work, do the carts, rolling over the flint pavements with thea pon 
and it will, without doubt, meet with a rapul and extensive ! derous whee ls, kee p up their the 
iF bove « 


incessant rumbling, or 
ve Ip { 4 ay? 


aa iout ther huzzas, or the barrowmen ite 


wine ;” these cries, so dear to every cit who loves his native 
element of noise, are lost in the overpowering sounds which 
issue from the deep and vasty caverns of the auctioneer's 
capacious jaws. He does not ascend his chairor table—thr 
pulprt-like box has long since been out of fashion—to look 
around in vain, and cast unmeaning glances at the upturned 
The clock has 


countenances of his starmg customers, 


}struck—and now his lungs send forth their mighty blast 


Dumb attention waits on every note—and no one goes 





away unacquainted, by auricular testuneny, with the pa 


)ing worth ot every splendid, rare and costly arti le, which is 


held up tor sale at an unmense sacrifice. Is it an old table ? 


Its age attests its durability, and it wants only a little var 
nish to vie with the newest article from Broad-street. Is it 


awatch? tis Rokell’s best—the necessities of the owner 


|} compe! him to offer it at a price an hundred told below its 


true value, or the price it could command at regular sale 
Itis by tar 


the best impression, and the binding alone is worth thrice 


Is it a book, perhaps two or three editions old? 
>t 


the sum oflered for ut, letter-press and all, Strange! and 


yet they go on daily, nay hourly ; and no one will ever sus 
pect New-York to be the City of the Dead, while an auc 
tioneer ts left to raise his petent voice to the contrary.— 
They manage things differently in China—the empire over 
which true wisdom rules, that never knows of change in its 
councils, nor is susceptible of improvement in its already 


| pertect arts and sciences. There they have auctioneers, but 


the emperor—a_ truc descendant of Confucims, in a direct 
line by the mighty Ho-hang-Ho, caretul of lus own tympa 
num, and those of his peaceable subjects, and dreading any 
shock this 


ve 


rude upon dehcately expanded nerve—has 


ordered hi due masters to transact ther business with 


out any useless clatter, Osage monarch! would that thou 


couldst tor one day govers this city of Gotham, that thou 


tightest put the awful padlock of thy authority upon the 


mouths of our numerous, busy body, babbling, ear-percing, 


itulerable auctioneers! One day of pause would chain 


ther tongues ever aiter In China, at the time appointed 
tor the sale, the vendue masters modestly announce that a 
certain article will be offered five minutes precisely Hk 
pulls bis “dial trom lis poke,” and waits in silence the 


wishes of the anxious bystander These approach hin 
in succession, Whisper in lus carthe amount of their respec 
tive bids, and, at the expiration of the time, the article is 


idjudged to the highest bidder, without any clamoure or 


deatemng cries disturlang the tranquillity or order of the 
scene. tt may be objected to this mode, that purchasers 
have no opportunity of raising their oflers gradually; but 
so expert are the brokers who are engaged, that they know 
trom the significant changes in the countenance of the 
auctioneer the exact state of the sale and the progress ot 
the lids. blow preterable 18 not this decorous gentleman 
like mode of etf>-cting sales, to ours, Vandal and Gothlike ’ 

Fulton-street’ Ferry.—We have the authorty of several 
elaborate and cloque nt writers for believing that changes 
not unfrequently take place in this sublunery world, and 
that many people have been known to alter their action 
And a 
fir 
Hernan Muddiburgh, a profound German philosopher wh 


and opinions when it was their interest to do so 


tate of mutation is not peculiar to the present times ; 


flourished in the fifteenth century, has left it upon record a 
his opmion thatastate of change was not meompatible with 
the nature of man, or woman either.—In the goodly city o! 
New-York so rapid and manifold are the alterations of al! 
sorts, that they can scareely be termed changes, but meta 
morphoses : yet amidst all this change two things appear 
unchangeable—the business habits of the corporation and 
the man of the Fulton-street ferry. Theagh steamboats are 
rising and fares falling on all sides of him, he still persists 
in lus original exorbitant demand of fourpence! Though 
vou can go to Norwalk for one slulling and'to Newark fo: 
another though the Albany captains will take you for the 
venest trifle above nothing, rather not have the pleasure 
of your company— though Powles Hook and Hoboken hav 
man at the Fultor 


declined one half, stil the obdurate 





ferry refuses all transmission to the opposit: shore without 
the propitiatory fourpenes While travelling to al parts of 
the United States is reduced, why ts such a heavy duty la 


upon the wooded heights and wooden village of Brooklyn 


What remedy is to be resorted to? In the impressive la 
guage of the “amamorta bard” we agam repeat the questi 
9 why is “ v ' 
We shall recur to thie moment Lyect hereafter 
Frencl Company —The French company, from Ney 
QOricans. commence asiort sson at the Pack on Monde 
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[The copy politely furnished by the Managers of the Park Theatre. } 
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Ah! no, firstlove is but a name, It bla-zes bright-ly, then ex-pires; Witheach new ob-ject ‘tis the same, That fick-le, fick - le 
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man de - sires. for the 


village maid he burns, He'll swear there’s none on earth so pret-ty, And when he wins in, quick -ly turns, To 
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some fairdam-sel of the ci- ty, To some fair damsel of the ci- Ah, no, no, no, no, no, no, Firstlove is but a name, With 
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each new ob - ject ‘tis the same, That fick - Ile -man_ de - sires, That fick - le man de - sires 
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She loves but once, anc 
Ah. no, no, no, Ke 
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Ah! no, first love is gone and past, 
| Ere fond affection’s tale is told; 

The flame is far too bright to lest, 
It dies like winter's sunbeam cold 
Man's like the bee, he roves at will, 


From flow’r to fow’r inconstant ranges 
But woman's heart is faithful still— 


1 never changes 











